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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

WOMAN: THE ENEMY 1 

BY LAWBENCE GILMAN 



Women - cannot aspire beyond the heights to which the 
normal world has already attained. 

Their ideals are only the reflections of the material life 
of humanity. They want comfort, peace, plenty, stability, 
recognition. 

Some women see higher than others — but there is a limit 
to all feminine aspiration. 

You may soar to the mountain tops, until the inevitable 
woman subdues you to her limitations : then you are dragged 
down, not because you could not have resisted her power, 
but because you were too weak, easy-going, sentimental, too 
enmeshed in your sexual instincts. 

She is an enemy, whose love is only a mantle to hide her 
true nature. She epitomizes the life of the unessentials, — 
the life which, in a thousand different ways, aims at stifling 
the heroic spirit and the soaring intelligence of mankind. 

These great truths were discovered by Stanford West — 
discovered and rediscovered — through various lamentable 
encounters. It was the dream of West's intellectual life 
(and that his intellect was subtle and far-sweeping and pro- 
found you will have perceived at once by our notation of his 
views on The Sex) — it was his dear and lofty dream to give 
to the world " a gigantic Ethic of Culture " running to ten 
volumes, which would cover every branch of human aspira- 
tion : a work in which, taking courage for his bride, he would 
defy convention and the Fafners of bigotry and prejudice, 
and turn " the white light of his intellect " upon the fallacies 

1 The Man of Promise. By Willard Huntington Wright New York : 
John Lane Company, 1916. 
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of our civilization. Especially would this formidable trea- 
tise expose the psychology of sex, the true place of woman 
in the world's moral and intellectual activities. There was 
preliminary publication in a magazine (doubtless The Spec- 
tator — for West abided in London) ; and then, at last, Vol- 
ume One of the Ethic of Culture was presented to humanity. 
In it the author was revealed as " cold and unsentimental." 
He attacked ruthlessly the very structure on which modern 
education, morality, and art were based. He insisted upon a 
natural aristocracy wherein there would be no concessions 
to the demands of illiteracy, and he advanced a series of 
radical reforms in which the democratic idea was not in- 
cluded. He outlined, further, an aesthetic rationale for crit- 
icism wherein morality and ethics played no part. He cen- 
sured, boldly and unsparingly, the most sacred aspects of 
Western civilization. One suspects, in fact, that the author 
had come upon Nietzsche. 

A week after the book appeared, a storm of public in- 
dignation and censure broke upon West's head, and he and 
his devoted wife Alice found themselves ostracized. Alice 
wept, and displayed bitterness. To her it seemed that the 
foundation had been knocked from under their whole exist- 
ence. She charged her husband with bringing disgrace upon 
them, for the things he wrote about her sex reflected, as it 
seemed to her, upon their personal relations. ... " They 
think," said she, " you don't respect me." She pleaded for 
her standard of greatness — " the one recognized by the 
world." And she asked him if he thought it paid, — to bring 
upon them scorn and hate for the sake of the pleasure he 
I derived from his thankless endeavor to Nietzscherize the 
; British public. Clearly, as West saw, there was no con- 
vincing her ; so, haunted by the futility of high ideals and un- 
■ attainable goals, he gave up his plan of intellectual evangel- 
ization, and produced a popular novel, becoming almost im- 
mediately " the center of an influx of beneficent admiration." 
'Alice, having successfully aborted the nine unborn volumes 
•of the Ethic of Culture, was " radiantly happy," but West, 
conscious of the tawdriness of his success, recognized, in 
profound dejection, a victory of Woman the Enemy. He had 
fallen into decadence because of his wife : his present spirit- 
ual defeat was due directly to her love and the force of her 
ideals. 

When West looked squarely at the facts of his life, and 
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analyzed them with a " cynical disregard for his emotions," 
he arrived at the conclusion that it had heen his idealistic 
consideration for women which had always held him a slave. 
In each woman who had intimately touched his life he had 
been deceived. The tyranny of women — had not that been 
his curse? For the tragedy of West's experience of The 
Sex's influence as a spiritually azotic force had begun in his 
college days. One by one, beginning with his mother, the 
women who had crossed his life had taken something vital 
out of it. 

There was Irene Brenner, with whom, in his college days, 
he had enjoyed an existence composed largely of " blind, 
stifling kisses." Drowned in " the unfathomable mys- 
tery of sex " and detained by the " soft tenacity " of this 
lady's arms, our intellectual Samson forgot his studies, his 
cultural future, the drama upon which he had been ardently 
engaged. But there came a time when he remembered that 
the world was still unconquered ; and he became aware that 
Irene was now his foe. He told her that he must resume his 
work; for " two of the greatest men living " had told him 
he would some day do wonderful things. But Irene, with 
the brutal directness common to her ravening sex, had 
charged him with being tired of her. Her sneering smile 
was too much for West. " Something reeled in his brain " : 
the familiar " red fog " of fiction passed into his eyes. Since 
she was now disclosed as his foe, what more natural than 
that he should have struck her a terrific blow, then a rain 
of blows that " snapped and crackled like distant fire- 
works ": that he should then have caught hold of her hair 
and twisted it till her head bent back, laughing loudly and 
hysterically the while ? Then, observing that the Enemy was 
now making " a low, whimpering sound like a sick animal," 
her prey desisted. 

That had been the first onslaught of the Enemy. Others 
followed. There was Margaret Moore, the actress, whose un- 
expected achievement of pregnancy, while sharing his apart- 
ment, caused him infinite annoyance and brought about their 
parting, — though not until his use in her behalf of his posi- 
tion as a dramatic critic had resulted in his discharge and 
humiliation. Then came Evelyn Naesmith, for whom he left 
his wife — Evelyn, who " understands the inmost prompt- 
ings of my nature," he told Alice: " a thing you never un- 
derstood." But Evelyn, too, disclosed eventually the feat- 
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urea of the immemorial Fob : for " she sought, through her 
tears and entreaties, to render him unfit for sustained think- 
ing/' and began to " tear away the other interests of his 
life — his fellowship with men,, his hours of recreation, his ex- 
cursions into the field of music and painting." 

His final sacrifice is for the future of his daughter, for 
whose sake he renounces all dreams of greatness and re- 
turns to a college professorship in his boyhood town. 

And so we are shown how Woman, " by her conservatism 
and social conventionality, interferes with true greatness and 
conspires instinctively and unconsciously against the higher 
nature of the man she loves." Thus Mr. Willard Hunting- 
ton Wright refutes unsparingly and beyond retort the notion 
of Meredith,: — that women either draw us back to the condi- 
tions of primitive man, or lift us higher than the topmost 
star: but that "it is as we please: the poet's Lesbia, the 
poet's Beatrice: ours is the choice." With this strabis- 
mic view Mr. Wright permits us no longer to have pa- 
tience. Nor may we now remember, save with disdain, that 
Maeterlinck has told us that women ' ' lead us close to the 
gates of our being . . . for they know the things that we 
do not know and have a lamp that we have lost." 

But Mr. Wright has his own quaint attitude toward the 
masters. He classes Maeterlinck and Botticelli with — Mas- 
senet. At other times, he inclines toward academic and con- 
ventional groupings, and intimates a rather middle-class 
disapproval of persons like Swinburne, Tchaikovsky, and 
B'Annunzio. The quality of his own performance is not 
such as to indicate a spontaneous affinity with distin- 
guished art. He loves the cliches dear to the meehanical 
fictionist : his people are seized with ' ' gnawing doubt ' ' ; their 
nostrils "dilate with passion"; "something snaps" in 
their brain ; they cry ' ' don't touch me!" and ' ' before either 
of us leaves this room . . ." 

This book suggests to us the droll and. curious fancy that 
Mr. Robert W. Chambers, going suddenly and wildly insane, 
had made a meal of many printed pages torn from the writ- 
ings of Strindberg, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and Bernard 
Shaw, and had then sat down, and projected his resultant 
sensations into one of his own beloved and inimitable works. 

Lawbehce Gilman. 



